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Progress on Austin’s new expressway—MoPac or Loop 1—is particularly 
evident at Northland Drive where it spans the city street. Once complete, 
the expressway will provide the state’s capital with a much needed 


second major north-south freeway. For more on the expressway, see page 2. 
Photograph by John Suhrstedt 
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About Our Cover 


For those who have forgotten what April showers can do 
for May flowers, we reached into last year’s files for this 
photograph of colorful wildflowers. Taken at Lake Buchanan 
by Jack Lewis, it shows what adequate rainfall will do for 
Texas’ wildflowers. Although rain has been scarce this year, 
highway travelers have been offered glimpses of varied 
flora displays in scattered portions of the state. 


Back Cover 


Cascarones, gaily colored eggshells filled with confetti, 
are popular at the lively Laguna Arts and Crafts Fiesta, 
held each May in Austin. The annual fun and fund-raising 
event is one of Texas’ most exciting extravaganzas. (For 
more on the family fiesta, see page 14). 

Photograph by Jack Lewis 


MoPac 


A DREAM COMING TRUE 


-mile freeway running through west 
and southwest Austin from Farm to 


16 


the northwest sections of the 


MAJOR EXPRESSWAY linking 


Market Road 1325 on the north side to 


US 290 on the south. 


state’s capital to the downtown area 
has been a dream for more than two 


decades. Now it’s coming true. 


3; 


The highway construction project 
doesn’t rank as the biggest in the state 
but to Austin it’s essential to improv- 


Called MoPac or Loop 1, the ex- 
pressway—once completed—will be a 


ing the capital city’s transportation 
problems. The one major freeway—IH 
35—doesn’t adequately meet the traf- 
fic demands of a city of more than 
240,000. 


“Its impact will be terrific,” pre- 
dicts J. M. Owens, Austin district en- 
gineer. “Although MoPac is_ being 
built on the west side of town, it will 
improve traffic conditions for the en- 
tire city.” 

Ben Alley, district expressway en- 
gineer, agreed. 

“It will completely change the traf- 
fic pattern throughout the city. Heav- 
ily traveled city streets as well as over- 
crowded IH 35 will be relieved.” 


Behind the more than $30 million 
construction project are many years 
riddled with problems, mainly those of 
funding. 

Visions of a thoroughfare along the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad right of way 
first appeared in 1944. City officials, 
following recommendations of the 
city planning commission, believed the 
road would alleviate future traffic 
snarls in the capital city. 


After street and bridge bond auth- 
orizations in 1960 and 1964 and land 
agreements with the railroad company, 
the Highway Department agreed to 
construct the freeway if the city would 
provide all right of way at no cost to 
the state. The county, in cooperation 
with the state, agreed to accept re- 
sponsibility of land purchase in rural 
areas. MoPac, after years of planning, 
was finally on the road. 


The expressway is one of several 
traffic corridors proposed in the Aus- 
tin Transportation Plan. Jointly de- 
veloped by the Highway Department, 
City of Austin, Travis County, and the 
Federal Highway Administration, the 


A construction worker guides this form for 
a retaining wall into position. Although Mo- 
- Pac runs through a section of Zilker Park, 
Austin district engineers carefully planned 
the expressway to cause the least possible 
disturbance to the area’s natural setting. 


Much of the new MoPac Expressway follows the railroad tracks of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. From its northern point near FM 1325 to Town Lake, it straddles much of 
the track through populated sections of west Austin. 


plan shows several possible corridors 
that could be developed to alleviate 
future Austin traffic problems. MoPac 
is the first project to be built under 
the plan. 

Construction on the first section was 
started in 1969. It included four new 
overpasses and the widening of an ex- 


isting bridge. Currently three contracts 
are under way. One is a bridge over 
the Colorado River and roadway be- 
tween Bee Caves Road and Lake Aus- 
tin Boulevard. Two additional con- 
tracts for bridges between Enfield Road 
and Northland Drive are also under 
way. 


Construction on a bridge over Town Lake is 
currently under way. A large bit (fore- 
ground) and the crane, equipped with a 
special drill, are being used to excavate 
holes for columns. The bridge is only one 
project on the 16-mile-long freeway that 
will feature six lanes along a_ five-mile 
section and four lanes for about 11 miles. 


At Northland Drive the MoPac Expressway 
will route traffic over the heavily traveled 
city street and toward downtown Austin. 
Exposed aggregate retaining walls under 
the expressway on Northland blend at- 
tractively with expressway surroundings 
and show one of the unique features Dis- 
trict 14 engineers have designed into the 
expressway. 


One of the major interchanges on 
the thoroughfare will be at US 183. 
The last stage of construction, antici- 
pated in 1975, will connect FM 2244 
to US 290 southwest of the city. 

“We should have all projects on the 
expressway under way by 1975,” said 
Alley. “If sufficient funds are avail- 
able, we should complete construction 
by 1978.” 

The District 14 expressway engi- 
neer sees the new project as important 
to Austin, “especially since the city is 
behind in the miles of freeway needed 
to serve a city its size.” 

Austin has become strictly a north- 
south city as far as traffic is concerned, 
he explained. 

IH 35 is the main transportation 
artery. Motorists in northwest Austin 
are using US 183 to get on IH 35 to 
travel downtown. The freeway was 
designed to carry approximately 45,- 
000 vehicles per day; however, it is 
currently carrying 100,000. 

Alley noted that traffic projections 
for 1982 are 20,000 to 40,000 cars a 


day coming into the downtown area 
from the west. Using these figures, 
highway engineers have designed Mo- 
Pac to handle approximately 40,000 
to 50,000 vehicles per day. 

In addition to Austin’s traffic prob- 
lem, District 14 engineers have also 
planned the expressway and its bridges 
to blend with the surroundings. Owens 
noted that District 14 engineers had 
met with numerous individuals con- 
cerned about the appearance of the 
bridge. 

One of the unique features of the 
expressway is that provisions have been 
made for a hike-and-bike trail from 
Enfield Road to Zilker Park. One of 
two bridges over Town Lake will fea- 
ture a 12-foot wide pedestrian walkway 
under the bridge deck as part of the 
trail. 

“We’re doing everything possible to 
see that the expressway blends with 
the surroundings and that it is eye 
appealing rather than a scar on the 
earth’s surface,” said Owens. 

—Frank G. Kelly Jr. 


"Wish Book’ Acclaimed 


Texas—Land of Contrast, the High- 
way Department’s new 200-page full- 
color travel book, promises to be one 
of the most popular, factual, and time- 
ly publications ever published by the 
Department’s Travel and Information 
Division. 

Released in late March, the new 
book is a consolidation of many for- 
merly separate pieces of Department 
travel literature. It culminates more 
than a year of research and produc- 
tion by Richard Pierce, Dick Roberts 
and Les Baker of D-16’s travel devel- 
opment section. It also required the 
cooperation of other state offices, in- 
cluding the Texas Tourist Develop- 
ment Agency, Parks and Wildlife De- 
partment, and Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee, plus many cham- 
bers of commerce. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall, after reviewing the book said, 
“We think this will be the most effec- 
tive book ever produced for luring 
more tourists and stimulating travel 
throughout the state.” 

He compared the book’s wide 
range of interests to a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog. “This is really a wish book. 
Anybody opening it, anywhere in the 
world, is going to wish he were vaca- 
tioning in Texas.” 

Between the front cover—a repro- 
duction of Frederic Remington’s paint- 
ing of an old stagecoach—and the back 
cover, readers will find a wealth of 
information on Texas. 

There are facts about 371 cities and 
towns, state parks, major lakes, na- 
tional forests, national recreation areas, 
Big Bend National Park, and Padre 
Island National Seashore. There are 
some 4,000 items of travel information 
illustrated by 400 color photographs 
and supplemented by 10 detailed sec- 
tion maps. 

Special sections include a complete 
campground guide of publicly operat- 
ed facilities, Texas rocks and minerals, 


wild flowers, and birds. Basic hunting 
and fishing facts are covered, along 
with information on major events, the 
Texas Travel Trails, highlights of 
Texas history and statistics, plus regu- 
lations on visits to Mexico. 

The publication will be distributed 
at tourist bureaus on the perimeter of 
the state and by mail in response to 
out-of-state inquiries. 

The travel book’s popularity spread 
quickly. The Dallas Morning News 
called it “the most beautiful and com- 
plete publication ever issued by a 
state agency.” Others have also been 
quick to praise the publication. Follow- 
ing are some of their comments. 

@ Your new book, Texas, is magnifi- 
cent. Just magnificent! 

Having such a wealth of what-to- 
do information, highlighted by all of 
that lavish art, will be of incalculable 
benefit in swelling our visitor market. 
And in holding it longer once it 
reaches Texas. 

You may be sure that our promo- 
tional efforts at the national level will 
be more enthusiastic than ever, now 
that we have a book of such high 
caliber to complement our program. 

Frank Hildebrand 

Texas Tourist 

Development Agency 

eYour new publication, Texas — 

Land of Contrast, is excellent. I am 
so jealous I can’t stand it. I took a 
copy into our Louisiana Tourist Bu- 
reau, handed it to our travel coun- 
selors, and told them to read it and 
cry. It makes me want to quit Louisi- 
ana and join Texas. 

June Carter 

Louisiana 

Tourist Commission 


@Without question, this is the best 
of many excellent promotional and 
educational materials that have come 
from the Travel and Information Divi- 
sion. 


It should prove not only an effec- 
tive but an economical way of bring- 
ing more tourists and, hopefully, per- 
manent residents and industries to 
Texas. This is especially timely be- 
cause of the slump in tourism and 
the increase in promotional efforts by 
other states. 

Walter B. Moore 
Editor, Texas Almanac 


@The Texas Highway Department 
has just released a tourist guide that, 
to put it mildly, is out of this world. 

Bob Cantrell 
Bonham Daily Favorite 

@The quality of the publication re- 
flects the work you and your staff 
have put into it, and it will be extreme- 
ly valuable to residents as well as 
travelers. 

There should be a one-to-one cor- 
relation—everyone who reads it will 
come to see us! 

Franklin G. Smith 
Fort Davis National Bank 


@The cover and the first few pages 
were so interesting I felt compelled to 
put everything else aside and review 
it completely. It is just great. 

Ward K. Wilkinson 
Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company 


@I wouldn’t say it’s pretty—I’d say 
it’s gorgeous, spectacular, and enter- 
taining—especially on those pages 
where I see Alamo Village! 

Happy Shahan 
Alamo Village 

@This is the sort of thing for which 
you would gladly shell out a dollar, 
but which prospective tourists may 
have for the asking. We venture that 
the new books will produce millions 
in new revenue for Texas. (And if 
Texans read the book, they may nev- 
er want to leave the state on vaca- 
tion! ) 

Editorial 
Big Spring Herald 


fleet safety program attracts new audience 


THE DEPARTMENT'S | fleet 
safety program, which has been 
presented to more than 8,000 De- 
partment employees across the 
state, has attracted the interest of a 
group of safety-conscious motorists 
in El Paso. 

Members of the Roberts Elemen- 
tary School Parent Teachers As- 


sociation recently spent part of 
their March 9 meeting discussing 
several features of the program and 
the importance of safe driving. 

An El Paso Highway Depart- 
ment employee, Gilbert Estrada, 
who also serves as president of the 
organization, suggested the program 
for inclusion in the March meeting. 


Estrada recently completed the 
course and thought that some of the 
program’s safe-driving tips might 
benefit PTA members. 

During a brief discussion, mem- 
bers reviewed the “Five Seeing 
Steps” to safer driving and a film, 
“The Smith System” of driving. 

Ben H. Smith of the district 


GOVERNOR 
JACK HIGHTOWER 


APRIL 3. 1971 


maintenance engineer’s office served 
as moderator of the program and 
gave a brief demonstration of the 
Porto Clinic, a method of checking 
driver’s depth perception, reaction 
time, visual acuity, and field of 
vision. 

“PTA members were most ap- 
preciative of the chance to view the 
film and study the program,” said 
District Maintenance Engineer 
James Lawrence. “It was also an 
excellent opportunity to stress the 
need for safer driving.” {2 


SPECIAL SALUTE—Senator Jack 


HARD 
FACTS 
ABOUT 
HARD HATS 


A MAINTENANCE TECHNICIAN in District 18 recently 
received 22 stitches after a rock hurled from the window of a 
passing vehicle struck him in the head. The safety hat he was 
wearing probably saved his life. 

In another part of the state an employee was killed when hit 
by a passing vehicle. A fellow employee, struck by the same car, 
was knocked 20 feet into a nearby vehicle. The force of the blow 
put a deep crease in his safety hat and he suffered severe neck 
injuries, but his life was saved. And, in a recent accident, one 
employee was thrown around so violently in his cab that the 
safety hat he was wearing broke the window in the vehicle. He 
suffered only minor injuries. 

These are some of the more spectacular accidents involving 


Hightower, seated, serving as Gov- 
ernor for a day on April 3, lauded 
the Highway Department for pro- 


safety hats. Over the past few years they have saved a number 
of lives. But, according to Chester Hudlow, assistant director of 
viding “almost total mobility for Insurance Division, the greater benefit is probably the protection 
Texans.’ The special praise was from daily exposure to bumps and blows encountered in routine 
part of an official resolution High- duties. 

tower signed citing the Highway 
Commission and the men and 
women of the Highway Department 
for a job well done, with a special 
salute to Department employees in 
West Texas. On hand for the sign- 
ing were, left to right, Martin Raabe, 
Vernon supervising resident engi- 
neer; Virgil McGee, Childress dis- 
trict engineer; J. C. Roberts, Abilene 
district engineer; Oscar Crain, Lub- 
bock district engineer; L. B. Dean, 
Wichita Falls district engineer; and 
J. C. Dingwall, state highway engi- 
neer. 


“After all, our head is the most vulnerable part of our body; 
if we receive an injury to it at all, chances are the injury will 
be serious or even fatal. Unfortunately, this fact was not con- 
sidered by 72 of the 1,300 employees injured last year,” said 
Hudlow. “Head injuries accounted for almost 6 percent of all 
those injured. Employees must be reminded to wear safety hats. 
Convincing them is becoming increasingly easier as evidence 
accumulates and as safety hats improve.” 

Hats now being purchased by the Department are far superior 
to those used a few years ago, said Hudlow. 

“They offer more protection and are much more comfortable. 
The new hats are attractive, rest on the head much better, and 
above all they could save your life.” 


LOWLY, the two men walk 

toward each other, hands hover- 
ing just above the guns strapped to 
their hips. Their eyes narrow as they 
look for a sign. 

Suddenly, a light comes on be- 
tween them. Hands blur as the two 
go for their guns. The roar is deaf- 
ening. 

As the smoke clears, the men hol- 
ster their guns and turn to walk 
away. It isn’t that they are poor shots. 
Their weapons are loaded with blanks. 
Their showdown, or Las Vegas Walk 
Down as it is called, is a test of skill 
in the art of fast draw. 

Texas, long noted for its reputa- 
tion of famous gunfighters in the Old 
West, even today can claim some of 
the best fast-draw artists in the world. 
Many of the top guns in Texas can 
be found in Houston, where the Lone 
Star Gunslingers dominate the scene. 
Since 1965 there have been Lone Star 
representatives in every world cham- 
pionship contest. In the last two years 
they have brought home one of the 
top two places in those contests—for 
men and women. That’s right, women. 
Perhaps no other sport has attracted 
so many husband-and-wife teams. 

Among the best of the married cou- 
ples are the Don Hamiltons and C. C. 
(Sonny) Henleys. 

They are also the top officers in 
the club. Often the four finish in close 
order in shooting contests. For exam- 
ple, last year Kathy Hamilton won 
first prize in the U. S. Open Cham- 
pionship in Houston, and her friend, 
Melba Henley, was second. Their hus- 
bands follow the same pattern. 

Although the Hamiltons only began 
practicing their fast draw four years 
ago, they have a room full of troph- 
ies. And so have the Henleys. 

“When I saw that Don was going 
to be traveling all over the country 
entering these contests,” said Kathy, 
“IT decided that I was going with him. 
So I got me a gun and holster and 
started practicing.” 

Sonny Henley has been gunsling- 


ing for eight years. His wife Melba 
said, “I finally got so nervous watch- 
ing Sonny that I decided I had to get 
into it, too.” That was four years 
ago. Last year she was the second 
fastest woman in the United States. 

The pistol used by today’s fast- 
draw artists gives them a great advan- 
tage over their counterpart of the Old 
West. A_ fast-draw pistol costs be- 
tween $200 and $225 and is design- 
ed to withstand the rigors of compe- 
tition. The holster and belt cost an- 
other $50 to $75. The Hamiltons and 
Henleys line their holsters with Tef- 
lon for a slicker draw. 

“Our weapons receive more wear 
and abuse in one month than most 
pistols do in a lifetime,” says Hamil- 
ton. 

He uses a single-action .357 Mag- 
num Ruger with a 4-5/8-inch barrel, 
minimum length for competition. (Pis- 


By Frank Lively, Editor 
Texas Highways 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


tols must be single-action, which 
means the hammer has to be pulled 
back before the weapon can be fired.) 
The cylinder has been heat treat- 
ed and the aluminum barrel has been 
converted to .45 cal. with a rifled steel 
sleeve. Coil springs in the hammer 
mechanism have been finely adjust- 
ed. Henley, who is a machinist, keeps 
the pistols in excellent working con- 
dition for both couples. 

In competition the shooter (as fast- 
draw contestants are called) stands 
15 feet from the target, the right leg 
slightly bent and a little in front of 
his body. His hands are poised over 
the pistol as he tenses and strains to 
see the first signs of a light behind 
the target that will mean “draw.” He 
calls out “ready” and a judge pushes 
a button, simultaneously activating the 
light and an electronic timer that mea- 
sures to 1,000th of a second. 


PISTOL PACKIN’ MAMAS—Kathy Hamilton (left) and Melba Henley demonstrate that 
beauty is no deterrent to being a fast gun. The ladies are two of the fastest female 
gunslingers in the United States. 


The blur of the shooter’s hands and 
the roar of his pistol seem to blend 
into one motion. In about .4 of a 
second he has cocked the hammer 
with the little finger of his left hand, 
drawn the pistol, and squeezed the 
trigger just as the weapon clears leath- 
er. These separate actions take no 
longer than it takes a person to blink 
an eye. 

The shooter does not draw his pistol 
clear of the holster, hold it out, and 
then fan the hammer as they do in 
the movies. He cocks the hammer 
with his left hand as his right hand 


goes for the gun butt. Both hands 
move at the same time. This allows 
the gun to be fired as soon as it clears 
the holster and is leveled. 

There are three phases to a fast 
draw contest: Five shots with wax 
bullets at a 12-inch square target at 
15 feet; five shots, walk-and-draw, wax 
bullets at a silhouette between 21 and 
15 feet; and five shots, walk-and-draw, 
at a moving four-inch balloon (at 
least eight feet away) with black pow- 
der blanks. Walk-and-draw is just 
what it implies; the shooter walks to- 
ward the target slowly, waiting for the 


light to come on. The Las Vegas Walk 
Down is not counted as part of this 
competition. 

A contestant’s times are added and 
averaged in each event and the one 
with the lowest score wins. If a shoot- 
er misses a target, one second is added 
to his time. 

The art of fast draw “depends most- 
ly on reaction time,” said Henley. 
“You know, the time it takes you to 
see the light and for your brain to 
tell your hands what to do.” 

In trying to improve his reaction 
time, says Hamilton, he strains to catch 
the first faint signs of light from the 
bulb behind the target. 

“You know, when you turn on an 
electric light, there is a split second 
as the filament begins to heat,” said 
Hamilton. “You strain to catch that 
first sign of light.” 

In straining to see the light, a shoot- 
er has been known to pull and fire 
when the sun came from behind a 
cloud and its rays reflected off the 
bulb. Although it is against the rules 
for anyone to take pictures with flash- 
bulbs, whenever someone does, the 
shooter will often fire. 

Besides entering contests through- 
out the United States, the Lone Star 
Gunslingers stage exhibitions at rodeos, 
shopping centers, youth groups, and 
nonprofit organizations. The gunsling- 
ers have two demonstrations that illus- 
trate their ability. 

A person is called from the audience 
and asked to hold his hands about one 
foot apart halfway between his waist 
and shoulders. A shooter faces him. 
As soon as he sees the shooter move, 
the guest is supposed to clap his hands 
together. The gunman draws. The 
guest brings his hands together—on 
the cold steel of the pistol. This is 
a demonstration of reaction time that 
Hamilton talked about. 

In another demonstration, a guest 
is given a loaded, cocked pistol and 
stands facing the shooter. He is told 
to pull the trigger as soon as he sees 
the shooter move. The guest always 
loses the contest. 


TAKE THAT—Henley, back arched as he strains to make the fastest time, shows how 
his pistol just clears leather as he fires. Each shooter has his own way of walking, 
standing, and drawing. The ‘‘blacksmith’’ shop behind Henley is part of Longhorn 
Town on a ranch just west of Houston. 


Lone Star Gunslingers have per- 
formed for the annual NASA em- 
ployees’ picnic, the Good Neighbor 
Council, Youth Appreciation Week, 
half time at basketball games, rodeos, 
Boy Scout groups, several shopping 
centers, and every Sunday night for 
a year at Alameda Mall Shopping 
Center. 

“We don’t charge nonprofit organ- 
izations for our exhibitions,’ says 
Hamilton. “Our only requirement for 
performances before youth groups is 
that they listen to our safety talk first. 
We don’t want some kid to go out and 
start practicing the fast draw with a 
loaded gun.” 

Fast-draw artists must abide by 
strict safety rules. A shooter must al- 
ways holster his pistol before he turns 
from the firing line. If he doesn’t, he 
is automatically disqualified. If the 
gun accidentally fires while a shooter 
is loading, he is also disqualified. 

“People you hear or read about who 
shoot themselves in the leg or blow 
off toes certainly don’t belong to a 
fast-draw club,” says Henley. 

However, there is a certain element 
of danger in the sport. In practice 
Kathy has shot herself in the foot 


twice with wax bullets and several 
times in the leg with black powder 
blanks. The wax bullets made holes in 
the skin, but the powder burns were 
the most painful. 

“As long as the powder is under 
the skin, it'll burn,” said Kathy. “TI had 
to dig out every grain of powder with 
a needle.” 

Major contests are being held this 
summer, so the Lone Star Gunslingers 
are busy practicing their draws. Hamil- 
ton says he practices once a week when 
there is no competition and every night 
for at least a week before a contest. 
If it is a major contest, he will prac- 
tice every night for a month. 

On May 16 the Mid-American 
Championship will be decided in 
Chicago; on July 4 the Central U. S. 
Open will be held in Oklahoma City; 
and the World Championship will be 
on August 21-22 in San Jose, Califor- 
nia. Top prize for the world cham- 
pionship is $1,500, Usually, the first 
place winner gets $100 to $200. Entry 
fees range from about $10 to $25. 
Women’s fees and prizes are lower 


than the men’s, which is a point of an Be " a pe ne : i ; 
: : LAS VEGAS WALK DOWN—Don Hamilton (left) and Sonny Henley stage a ‘‘Gunsmoke”’ 
contention with Kathy and Melba. showdown. In the Las Vegas Walk Down the two men would be at least 50 feet apart 
Although a woman’s fast-draw time and a light would come on between them signaling the draw. 
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ART OF THE FAST DRAW—Sonny Henley 
demonstrates how the gunslinger grabs 
the gun butt with his right hand and cocks 
the hammer with his left (1) so that the 
pistol is ready to fire as it leaves the hols- 
ter (2). As the gunman brings up his 
pistol (3) (note left hand against chest) 
and levels it (4), he fires. In competition 
Henley does not raise the weapon this 
high abave the holster. 
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MY WIFE, THE GUNSLINGER—Don Hamilton poses proudly with his wife Kathy and the 
trophy she won last year for being the fastest gun in the U. S. Open Championship. 
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averages only about 1/10 of a second 
slower than her male counterpart, her 
prize is considerably less than that for 
the male winner. For example, first 
prize for the men in in last year’s Texas 
State Open Championship held in 
Houston was $200 and a trophy. Top 
prize for the women was $70 and a 
trophy. 

Women use the same type of pistol 
and holster as the men do. A loaded 
pistol weighs almost two and a half 
pounds, which can mean a slight phy- 
sical disadvantage for the women. 

“But this is a mental as well as a 
physical sport,” claims Hamilton. 
“After a contest, you’re mentally ex- 
hausted. The strain really gets to you. 
I’ve never seen a guy who wasn’t 
shaking all over the first time he went 
into competition.” 

Hamilton claims that the sport has 
helped him to control his mind and his 
emotions. He has learned a lot about 
gun safety and he enjoys traveling and 
meeting people. 

Today there are hundreds of fast- 
draw clubs in the United States with 
thousands of members in two associa- 
tions—the Mid-Western Fast Draw As- 
sociation and the Western Fast Draw 
Association. There are three active 
clubs in Canada, one in England, and 
one in Japan. The sport reached the 
height of its popularity a few years 
ago, and movie stars and _ business 
executives were practicing their draw 
on movie lots and in office suites. Al- 
though its popularity has declined 
slightly, there are still thousands who 
buckle on their six-guns each day and 
bang away. 

Being a fast-draw champion is like 
any other sport—it takes coordination, 
hard work, sacrifice, and practice— 
a lot of practice. There is not much 
money in it, just the satisfaction of 
knowing you are better than some- 
body else. 

So the next time there’s a fast-draw 
contest, you can bet Don Hamilton 
will be walking toward another gun- 
slinger, hands poised, ready to prove 
that he’s the fastest gun around. &@ 
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Sherman Democrat—Chamber of Com- 
merce President John Bell and Sherman 
Mayor S. E. Gillespie were in Austin seek- 
ing Interstate status for Highway 75. 

The two Sherman men asked the High- 
way Commission for help in getting the 
designation of the highway from Dallas to 
the Sherman-Denison area as part of the 
Interstate highway system. 

Gillespie told the Commission that the 
Department of Transportation had _ indi- 
cated to him that there would be no 
serious trouble in bringing the road up 
to standard. 

Gillespie said he felt that Interstate 45 
which runs from Galveston to Dallas 
should eventually extend all the way 
north to Omaha, Nebraska. 

Commissioner Herbert Petry Jr. said 
Texas should work with states to the 
north to ‘‘see what we can accomplish in 
getting this road redesignated and brought 
up to standard in other states. 

Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer said 
that ‘‘regardless of what the people to the 
north do, we want to bring our section up 
to Interstate level.’ 


El Paso Times, in an editorial—El Paso 
is the No. 3 destination of visitors to 
Texas, according to information published 
by the Texas Highway Department . 
Our city trails only Houston and Dallas 
in this listing. 

The Times has long advocated that El 
Paso should pay more attention to travel- 
ers, that they spend freely, and are an 
income source that we tend, too often, to 
overlook. 

We still think that traveler dollars is 
untouched gold with many El Pasoans 
and something to be desired. Gold is 
where you find it—in the ground or in a 
carload of travelers vacationing! 


Austin American—Senate tax leaders 
Tuesday proposed raising gasoline taxes 
two cents a gallon and shifting some pro- 
grams to the Highway Department to re- 
lieve $92 million in General Fund demands 
and give cities and counties $30 million 
in aid for highway projects. 

Senator Don Kennard of Fort Worth, 
. sponsor of the Senate tax bill, revealed 
the plan but creditedit to Lieutenant 
Governor Ben Barnes. 

The... plan calls for moving the $30 


million a biennium farm to market road 
program to the Highway Department Fund 
from the General Fund. 

It also calls for the public schools to 
get their constitutionally-earmarked one- 
fourth of the increase, or some $62 
million for the biennium, which would re- 
lieve the schools’ dip into the General 
Fund by the same amount. 

The leftover money, equal to half the 
money raised by the increase, would go 
to the highway fund where it would be 
used to aid cities and counties and to 
meet rising costs of highway projec's. 

The plan calls for the Highway Depart- 
ment to increase from 50 to 100 percent 
the state’s share of buying highway right 
of way for cities and counties, an aid 
program worth an estimated $15 million 
a year to the political subdivisions. 

Also, the Highway Department could 
participate with cities and counties to an 
estimated $15 million a year on curb and 
gutter and utility relocation costs of high- 
way projects. 


San Antonio Express—Opponents of 
the North Expressway were told Thursday 
night to come up with some alternatives 
to the controversial routing and ‘‘don’t 
just gripe about it.’’ 

Lobbying the criticism at the critics was 
Bert English, director of safety and driver 
supervision with a national piggyback 
trucking firm, who was one of three panel- 
ists On a program sponsored at the Witte 
Museum by the Save Our City (SOC) 
group. 

English told the opposition group that 
“the auto is here to stay’’ and emphasized 
that while the North Expressway might 
be “‘put in some other location,’”’ he said 
the city cannot go on blocking its con- 
struction as long as automobile deaths 
in the nation are totaling around 60,000 
per year. 


Fort Worth Press—traffic safety and 
travel is being hampered due to ‘‘a serious 
financial problem’’ facing the Texas High- 
way Commission, according to commis- 
sion member Garrett Morris of Fort Worth. 

Morris said the state’s highway pro- 
gram is falling behind because more 
money is needed. He said that at the 
same time present sources of revenue for 
the highway program are being threatened 


by some 100 bills proposed before the 
Legislature, many of which would take 
funds from the program. 

The Highway Commission member said 
that unless more money is fed into the 
program—not taken out—-many needed 
local highway projects will have to be 
pushed back and left unfinished. 


Houston Post—The average commuter 
sweats beads of frustration as his car 
creeps along a Houston freeway after a 
hard day at the office. 

But the man who has done much of 
the planning for the sprawling Houston 
freeway system has little sympathy for 
impatient motorists. 

A. C Kyser, engineer-director of the 
Houston Urban Project of the Texas High- 
way Department, says it has never been 
easier or faster to drive across Houston— 
even during the rush hours. 

Starting from downtown Houston, a 
recent survey indicates, a motorist can go 
farther in less time on almost any Houston 
freeway than ever before. Kyser says 
Houston has little use for a mass trans- 
portation system that would cost about 
four times the $500 million cost of the 
entire freeway system to date. 

Houston does face a crisis in trans- 
portation, he says, but not because the 
Highway Department is unable to keep 
up with traffic growth. It is because 
federal and state funds for constructing 
roadways are drying up, Kyser says. He 
says the cutback in construction will con- 
tinue through 1975. 

“Keeping up with the traffic is strict'y 
a matter of funding right now.”’ 


Fort Worth Press, with an Austin date- 
line—The Texas Senate’s coun‘ies com- 
mittee will hear testimony tonight on a 
bill which would allow advertising to be 
placed on city street rights of way. 

Senator Don Kennard of Fort Worth is 
sponsoring the bill which he said would 
bring in considerable revenue to the City 
of Fort Worth and other local govern- 
ments in Texas. 

Senate Bill 621 states simply: 

“A political subdivision may place 
advisory safety or useful directional in- 
formation signs of a type that cannot be 
mistaken as official signs along the public 
right of way for revenue purposes.” 
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ACH MAY the sounds of fiesta 

fill the air in Austin when the 
spectacular Laguna Gloria Arts and 
Crafts Fiesta gets under way. 

Focal point for the Mexican-style 
celebration is, of course, art—good art 
—but tempting foods, tantalizing 
aromas, colorful decorations, and an 
informal atmosphere of holiday fun 
combine to make it one of the most 
popular fiestas in the state. It is a two- 
day happening for the whole family. 
It has something for everyone—an auc- 
tion, a puppet show, strolling maria- 
chis, helium-filled balloons, flamenco 
dancers, and more. 

Mothers, fathers, children, young 
couples, the old—they all come to fiesta 
—year after year after year. And not 
just from Austin, either. The fiesta’s 
fame is spreading across the state and 
throughout the country. Several artists 
from the east and midwest and New 


More than 30,000 people from throughout 
the state will attend this year’s fiesta, 
May 15-16, which is always a_ kaleido- 
scope of color, sight, and sound. 


Scores of artists from Texas and other 
_ states offer their arts and crafts for sale 
at the Laguna Gloria Fiesta in Austin each 
spring. This is one of Texas’ most color- 
ful—and acclaimed—fiestas . . . a never- 
to-be forgotten experience. 


a family affair 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis and John Suhrstedt 


Mexico will display their wares at this 
year’s fiesta, May 15-16. 

The annual event, traditionally held 
the third weekend in May, is the Wom- 
en’s Art Guild’s way of raising funds 
for the Laguna Gloria Art Museum. 
This year the mayor of Austin has 
designated the week before as Fiesta 
Week. Thirty-fifth street will be re- 
named “Fiesta Boulevard.” 

Passing through the wrought-iron 
gates with their festive decorations and 
down the palm-lined drive, one is im- 
mediately caught up in the flavor of 


fiesta. The excitement of the crowd 
is contagious. Thatched-roof booths 
filled with pastels and pottery, sculp- 
ture and stitchery vie for attention. 
Many spend the day at fiesta, meet- 
ing old friends, making new ones. They 
bring hearty appetites to indulge in 
the mouth-watering array of food 
available at booths scattered around 
the grounds, including nachos, ta- 
males, hot dogs, homemade cakes and 
sandwiches, and big juicy golden ears 
of corn. For the ‘gourmet,’ a new fiesta 
food: a chihuahua, a hot dog wrapped 
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A young couple savors sweet golden ears of corn, just one of the mouth-watering 
foods available in booths scattered around the grounds. Complete Mexican dinners 
also will be sold. 
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in a flour tortilla, 

Mexican dinners are served both 
Saturday and Sunday. Mariachis, Los 
Latinas, will serenade those going 
through the buffet line from 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m., adding to the south-of-the- 
border flavor of the fiesta. 

There is a Little Fiesta for the chil- 
dren, with a ferris wheel, a little art- 
ist’s exhibit, a petting zoo, puppet 
show, and face painting. 

“The paint washes off as easy as 
most of the dirt children get,” laughs 
Mrs. Maude Folmar, a well-known wa- 
tercolorist and director of the museum. 

Cascarones, confetti-filled eggshells, 
are popular, too. Adults as well as 
children have a good time cracking 
the cascarones on fellow fairgoers. 

“Kids love them and adults—some- 
times,” injects Mary Padgett, fiesta 
chairman. ‘My four-year-old son came 
in just after Easter and squashed a 
hard-boiled egg on the head of my 
seven-year-old daughter and _ said, 
‘Mommy, this is a cascarones!’ He 
thought that was funny—funnier than 
I did, anyway.” 

Teenagers aren’t neglected, either. 
They have their own rock and roll 
dance on the patio by the lagoon each 
afternoon. Saturday night adults dance 
underneath the stars. The beat of a 
Latin band echoes across the lagoon 
as Nash Hernandez and his orchestra 
—a fiesta tradition—play. 

Then there is the auction. 

Auctioneers, a show in themselves, 
will include local personalities like Pat 
Nugent (Lucy Johnson’s husband), 
Rooster Andrews’ (Austin’s most 
worthy citizen for 1970 and a former 
All-American waterboy for the Texas 
Longhorn team), and Ed Padgett and 
James Saxton, two former UT stars. 

“Artists are asked to donate paint- 
ings—and many do,” says Mrs. Kerry 
Merritt, auction chairman. “Last year 


———— 


300 paintings were auctioned off and 
we hope to do as well this year.” 

A large oil of UT quarterback Eddie 
Phillips by Brenda Polsky Morgan 
should bring a good price—especially 
since James Street will be the auction- 
eer. (Street was the quarterback on 
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Internationally known flamenco dancers, a popular attraction, 
will perform three times Sunday afternoon on the patio by 


the 1969 National Champion Longhorn 
football team—not that he needs an 
introduction. ) 

Football fans will have a field day 
at fiesta. Ragan Gennusa, another 


former UT football great, has a booth, 
proving that a player can have prowess 


on and off the field. Gennusa special- 
izes in football and bird paintings. 
Darrell Royal’s son Mack and 
daughter-in-law Joan are sharing a 
booth. 
“Joan takes aluminum foil and 
molds it into tiny horses a few inches 


the lagoon. The traditional Saturday night dance—for adults 
only—is also held in this picturesque setting. 


Multihued balloons, floating above a colorful cart, accent the festive atmosphere .. . 
and what’s a fiesta without balloons? 
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high,” says Mary. “It’s called alumin- 
um sculpture.” 

More than 160 artists, chosen by a 
professional screening committee from 
the 350 who applied, will display their 
wares in the 135 outdoor booths. The 
show is open to any artist from any 
state, from Kalamazoo, Michigan, to 
Poteet, Texas. 

Participating in fiesta are Texas’ 
most outstanding and popular artists, 
like Kelly Fearing, Ishmael Soto, Gus- 
tav Likan, Phil Shaw, and Carole Sikes 
of Austin; Raul Guiterrez of San An- 
tonio; David Brownlow of Fort Worth; 
Billy Hoey of Houston; and Elva Levy 
of Waco. Potters are coming from 
Massachusetts and Iowa and a sculp- 
tor, from New York. Quite a few out- 
standing talents, including sculptor 
Ernest Badynski, are representing 
Santa Fe, New Mexico’s art colony. 
Those hoping to make a name for 
themselves have booths as well. 

“A lot of the artists sell out on 
Saturday, paint all night, and come 
back with a fresh supply. Either that 
or they give up their booth and the 
space is sold again Sunday to one of 
the artists on the long waiting list,” 
says Mrs. Merritt. 

“The screening committee spent 
several all-night sessions trying to pick 
the ones they thought people would 
most want to see. They also tried to 
include a wider variety of media. 
There will be more real jewelry this 
year and more sculpture—in stone, 
scrap metal, and bronze casting.” 

Stitchery, leather goods, abstracts, 
oils, and the perennial favorites—Tex- 
as wildlife and bluebonnet scenes—will 
be in plentiful supply. 


There will be something new under 
the sun, too. For the first time some 
of the artists will give 30-minute 
demonstrations from 1 to 5 p.m. on 
both days. Two or three demonstra- 
tions may be going on at once, so 
those interested should listen to the 
loudspeaker announcements, Signs will 
also be posted at the particular booths. 

An Austin artist, Alice Roberts, is 
demonstrating macramé, the art of 
knot-tieing, which is used to make 
many things, including wall hangings, 


necklaces, handbags, vests, and purses. 

“The ancient art has been revived 
and macrame is one of the most popu- 
lar crafts today,” says Mary. 

Sharon Walsh, a former University 
of Texas sweetheart, will explain two 
other ancient crafts: Indian weaving 
and the lost wax process. There will 
be demonstrations, too, of woodcut- 
ting, decoupaging, and tie-dying. 

Guild members, their husbands, 


friends, children, and area merchants 
participate in the year-long prepara- 
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Having your face painted is just part of 
the fun at fiesta. Crepe paper eyelashes, 
warpaint, puppets, and popcorn—what 
more could a little girl ask for? Well, may- 
be rides on a ferris wheel, snowcones 
and cotton candy, and it’s all here, too, 
in or near Little Fiesta, a supervised fun- 
filled area for children. 


Bidding is brisk—and so is business—at 
the auction, second only to gate receipts 
as a money maker. The auction gives art 
lovers a chance to buy quality paintings 
at bargain prices. 
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tions for the spring fling. 

“It seems like everybody in town 
works in one booth or another. They 
take two-hour shifts,” says Mrs. Mer- 
ritt. “Last year a local doctor was 
working in the hot dog booth when he 
was called away to deliver a baby. 
Afterwards, he came back and took 
up his post,” she laughs. “It’s amaz- 


one man who was shucking corn last 
year, ‘I bet you wouldn’t do this at 
home.’ He admitted he wouldn't, but 
Said, Niseis fun sa: 

After fiesta comes the real fun— 
cleanup. 

“For the past nine years Freeman 
Irby has been serving as our trash 
chairman. This year he’s our ‘ecology 


ing how hard everyone works. I said to 
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THE LAGUNA GLORIA ART MuUs- 
EUM and 28-acre estate not only is 
beautiful; it is historic. 

On May 8, 1832, Stephen F. Aus- 
tin wrote a letter from Saltillo, Mex- 
ico, to an associate in Austin, au- 
thorizing purchase of some land on 
“a high bluff overlooking a quiet la- 
goon on the Colorado River west of 
town.” To make sure that his friend 
and confidant would make no mis- 
take in selecting the site, Austin 
sent along a sketch and a detailed 
description of the terrain, which he 
hoped would one day be his home. 

The land was purchased for him. 
He died, however, before seeing his 
dream home become a reality. 

The property was purchased in 
1915 by two well-known Texans, 
Hal Sevier and his wife, Clara 
Driscoll. Sevier was US ambassador 
to Chile and founder of the Austin 
American; his wife, a wealthy young 
heritage-minded young woman, had 
garnered a place in history 12 years 
before as the “Savior of the Ala- 
mo.” Single-handedly, she saved 
Texas’ most revered shrine from de- 
struction by arousing an apathetic 
populace to the plight of the his- 
toric building. 


chairman, 


>” says Mary. 


Parking space is almost prohibitive 
for miles around—or at least it was 
until fiesta started running a continu- 
ous shuttle service between the Texas 
Highway Department Camp Hubbard 
complex and the museum entrance a 
few years ago. 

“The Texas Highway Department 
lets us use their Camp Hubbard park- 
ing lots and we really appreciate it,” 


Austins Dream Site 


The Seviers engaged a San An- 
tonio architect to build a Mediter- 
ranean-style villa, which now serves 
as the Laguna Gloria Art Museum. 
It is believed that the villa was built 
on the very spot picked by Stephen 
F. Austin. The spacious three-story 
structure has a small tower room 
which has a commanding panoram- 
ic view of the Capital City and 
Lake Austin. 

World travelers, they furnished 
their home with mementos from 
their trips abroad. The Italian wish- 
ing well came from Tuscany; the 
sculpture in the Garden of the Four 
Seasons, the formal Italian-style 
gardens surrounding the villa, from 
Venice. Statuettes representing the 
four seasons flank the entrance to 
the sunken gardens. The artistic 
wrought-iron gates once graced the 
old Capitol grounds. 

Though they traveled extensively, 
the Seviers returned often to their 
“retreat,” Laguna Gloria. Mrs. 


Sevier found peace in the majestic 
live oaks, some 300 and 400 years 
old, her “beloved violet-crowned 
hills,” the unrivaled Austin sunsets. 

Calling herself an ‘‘amateur gar- 
dener,’” Mrs. Sevier worked hard to 
develop the “hillside of rock and 
wild growth.” In 1926, she wrote, 
“I have struggled to make this lit- 
tle homesite of mine into a passably 
presentable garden of lawns and 
shrubs and flowers, intersected by 
paths and steps, with, here and 
there, glimpses of balustrades, and a 
few oil jars of ancient and accepted 
design. 

“Such a wonderful and fearful 
crop of rocks I found when I began 
to dig out the spaces for the lawns, 
the sunken rose garden, and the 


My visualization of what I wanted 
and hoped the place would look like 
seemed as remote and unobtainable 
as the stars in heaven... . 

“IT am particularly fond of the 


says Mrs. Folmar. “If it weren’t for 
that, I don’t know what we would do, 
now that fiesta crowds have gotten 
so big.” 

When the first fiesta was held 21 
years ago—“it was an art mart, then” 
—it attracted only a handful, “‘a comfor- 
table crowd.” Today, almost 30,000 
join in the fun. 

The shuttle service actually orig- 


tropical plants, but there is no use 
dreaming of tropical beauty in a 
climate that does not admit of any 
extreme. But I persistently pet and 
coax my palms and am repaid by 
some noteworthy specimens... .” 

The palms still thrive, as do some 
of her other plantings: the roses 
and crape myrtle, ligustrum, Span- 
ish dagger, yucca and maguey, and 
mountain laurel, Today, as then, the 
“wild laurel are a never ceasing joy, 
with their vivid green foliage in the 
cold months and their gorgeous pur- 
ple bloom and pungent fragrance in 
the early spring.” 

In 1933, after nearly 30 years of 
marriage, the Seviers were divorced, 
and thereafter Mrs. Sevier chose to 
be known as Mrs. Clara Driscoll. 
She continued to enjoy her “re- 
treat” until 1943, when she present- 
ed the lakeside home to the Texas 
Fine Arts Association for an art 


gallery. She was made a lifetime 
member of the group. Seventeen 
years later, the site was transferred 
to the Laguna Gloria Art Museum 
Inc. It is still beautiful, still serene, 
except for that one weekend in May 
when the tranquil terrain comes 
alive with the sounds of fiesta. 


inated in 1961. That was the SOth an- 
niversary of the Texas Fine Arts As- 
sociation, and members decided to 
have a Golden Jubilee. 

Recalls Mrs. Folmar, who was 
president of the women’s guild and 
fiesta chairman, ““Members of the An- 
tique Car Club dressed up in dusters 
and derbies and ran up and down 
the street picking up people and bring- 
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ing them to the fairgrounds. They just 
had a ball. That was our first ‘shut- 
tle service.’ ” 

It was after the 1961 fiesta, too, 
that members of the guild decided to 
have a Mexican fiesta as the tradi- 
tional theme, and it has been a Mexi- 
can fiesta ever since. And once at- 
tended, few would miss it again for all 
the pesos in Mexico. & 


Making a choice isn’t easy, a fiesta goer finds, with such a wide variety of 
pottery on display. And who can resist the watercolors of the Gulf Coast, 
the pen and ink drawings, the fantastic oils of sunsets and surf? 
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Fiddlin Around 


YOUNG MUSICIAN—Although the Athens festivities are called the Old Fiddlers Reunion, 
each year a score of young fiddlers try for top prize in the under-18 fiddlers category. 
This pretty East Texas teenager plays for a small gallery. 
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in Athens 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


OR THE PAST 12 years a 

' Gustine, Texas, musician, Straley 

Allsup, has made an annual pilgrimage 

to Athens, an East Texas city about 

75 miles southeast of Dallas. On May 

28 Allsup will probably return, and, 
as in the past, he won’t be alone, 

Allsup is one of many musicians 
from across Texas and some neighbor- 
ing states who have been making 
annual treks to Athens for almost 40 
years. Armed with fiddles, banjos, 
guitars, and other musical parapher- 
nalia, they battle for enticing prize 
money in what one country music fan 
called the Grand Opry of East Texas— 
the Old Fiddlers Reunion. 

The art of fiddling is not new and 
likewise neither are the contests. 
Crockett has an annual event called 
the World Championship Fiddling 
Contest. Fort Worth, Houston and 
other Texas cities also have their own 
versions of the contests. But, according 
to a reunion official, Athens was the 
first to sponsor an organized fiddlers 
reunion in Texas. 

“It’s the granddaddy of them all,” 
said Tony Douglas, a country and 
western recording star who serves as 
president of the Old Fiddlers Reunion 
Association. “This year’s reunion will 


be the 39th annual event, but we can 
trace the reunion back almost 47 
years.” 

It ali began when some enthusiastic 
musicians gathered on the lawn of the 
Henderson County Courthouse and 
displayed their musical talents for a 
small gathering of interested listeners. 
In 1932 when the official reunion was 
first held, a crowd of 900 country 


music fans turned out to hear 14 string 
bands pick and play their favorite 
tunes. Interest in the annual event has 
increased over the years and reunion- 
goers have grown into a small army. 
Last year’s event attracted some of the 
nation’s outstanding fiddlers plus 
thousands of traditional country music 
fans. 

Held the last Friday in May, festivi- 


FIDDLIN’ AROUND—One of last year’s contestants in the over-65 competition saws 
out a toe-tappin’, foot-stompin’ tune for reunion goers. First-place winner in the over-65 
group last year was Straley Allsup, 77, of Gustine. Serenading the judges with such 
tunes as ‘Sally Johnson” and ‘‘Jack O’Diamonds,” Allsup captured the title for the 
third consecutive year. 


ties get under way at 7 a.m. on the 
west side of the county courthouse, 
and the tempo doesn’t ease until 1 a.m. 
the next morning. 

“Interest in the reunion has taken 
a tremendous upswing in the past few 
years,” Douglas said. “Today it is one 
of the biggest events sponsored in 
Athens each year. People come from 
all over. Although most are from Tex- 
as and Oklahoma, we had tourists 
from Alaska, Canada, and California 
last year.” 

Some of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters for the event come from 
Athens and surrounding towns and 
communities. Eldon Waters, a resident 
of Athens and a Highway Department 
employee, says the reunion is like a 
habit, “It kinda grows on you.” 

Waters, who transferred to Athens 
from Buffalo in 1957, became actively 
involved in the reunion festivities the 
year of his transfer. Using his man- 
dolin guitar, he entered the competi- 
tion for three consecutive years—1957 
through 1959. Although he never won 
first-place honors, in 1958 he did 
capture the third-place ribbon in the 
under 65 group. Since 1959 he has 
been a faithful spectator. 

A self-taught guitarist, Waters says 
maybe next year he will enter the 
contest again, but “Tl set this year 
out. No matter whether you are play- 
ing or a spectator, it’s just a lot of fun, 
and a great place to renew old ac- 
quaintenances.” 

Athens maintenance construction 
foreman Jack Burgess says several of 
his men use a day of their vacation 
to attend the fiddlin’ activities. A resi- 
dent of Athens for the past eight years, 
Burgess said, “I guess the reunion is 
kinda like a holiday for some, and a 
real tradition for others. 

“One of the men hasn’t missed a 
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reunion since I have been here,” said 
Burgess. “I think he usually takes a 
lawn chair and enjoys the complete 
day.” 

Four separate musical contests keep 
entertainment going. Fiddlers are 
grouped in three categories—over 65, 


TUNIN’ UP—Down-to-earth pickin’ and playin’ unfolds on a large, specially built stage 
on the courthouse square, but spectators are never far from a group of musicians 
tuning their instruments. Two members of a blue-grass group entertain nearby reunion 
goers while they tune their strings for that special performance. 
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under 65, and under 18—and there are 
contests for the best dance band and 
the best blue grass band. 

“Up until last year we always closed 
the evening with a large street dance, 
but there were so many people last 
year there wasn’t room,” said Douglas. 


Service organizations usually spon- 
sor concession stands around the 
square with everything from popcorn 
to candy apples, and for the young 
there is a carnival a block off the 
square. 

“The annual get-together was 
originally for the old-timers, but you 
can find almost any age group here 
now. It has become especially popular 
with the young the past few years,” 
says the reunion association president. 

During the decade of the 50’s the 
reunion was a popular stop for political 
hopefuls traveling the state presenting 
their platforms. Between the fiddling 
and band contests, prominent Texans, 
including numerous state officials were 
introduced. 

Former Governor W. Lee O’Daniel, 
one of the most colorful figures in 
Texas political history, also attended 
the reunion several times. 

“He even brought his famous hill- 
billy band and played several times,” 
said Douglas. 

The last political hopefuls to 
appear before the reunion were John 
Connally and Jack Cox in 1962. Since 
then the format has been traditional 
country music. 

And, with the growth of the reunion, 
its fame has spread. 

“A few months ago a chamber of 
commerce official from a small town in 
Oregon wrote us requesting informa- 
tion on how to organize an old fiddlers 
reunion,” said Douglas. 

“Last year a radio station in Cali- 
fornia broadcast 15 minutes of the re- 
union live. They called us and used 
the phone to transmit the music from 
Athens to California. We have also 
had several television stations cover 
the reunion.” 

When the fiddling and dancing get 
under way this year, there should be 
50 to 60 fiddlers and between 20 and 
30 bands, predicts Douglas. 

“Sure, they get bigger each year,” 
said one old-timer at last year’s re- 
union, “but the fiddlin’ ain’t never 
changed. Its always been tops.” EQ 


AWARDS 


(As of May 31, 1971) 


40 Years 
District 5 
Oscar L. Crain, District Engineer 


District 21 
Filemon Garza, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Marguerite A. Franklin, Key Punch Operator II 
District 2 

Auburn G. Taylor, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 9 

Vester E. Mimms, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

John W. Gray, Senior Marine Superintendent 


District 23 
Elmer M. Pritchard, District Engineer 


30 Years 


Motor Vehicle Division 

Charles R. Brewer, Chief Accountant II 

Agnes B. Ingrahm, Duplicating Machine Operator II 
Decherd L. Johnson, Chief of Vehicle Registration 
Julard Starghill, Warehouse Superintendent 


District 1 

Lee R. Matkins, Engineering Technician V 
District 2 

Zelma V. Gordon, Accountant II 

District 3 

Emmett B. Crawford, Engineering Technician IV 
District 9 

Noble W. Rowan, Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 

James W. Eidson, Engineering Technician V 
District 25 


Turney H. Stanley, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


Highway Design Division 
Lawrence C. Sellers, Engineering Technician V 


Materials and Tests Division 
Lawrence T. Elmore, Materials Analyst III 


District 1 
William H. Ratliff, Engineering Technician Ill 


District 2 

Raymond H. Bulloch, Engineering Technician V 
Wallace M. Ewell, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Fletcher W. Hughes, Maintenance Technician II 
District 5 

Oran Self, Maintenance Technician II 

District 7 

Perry A. Nixon, Engineering Technician IV 
District 8 

Hollis A. Randell, Engineering Technician V 


District 9 

Ivan P. Browning, Engineering Technician II 
Aaron J. Hardwick, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Henry V. Buckley, Maintenance Technician II 
Hallie B. McKenzie, Maintenance Technician II 


District 12 

George W. Baggett, Maintenance Technician I] 
Jack M. Conner, Chief Bridge Tender 

Hurshel B. Lummus, Maintenance Technician II 


District 13 
William J. Bright, Engineering Technician IV 
Anton C. Schoppa, Maintenance Technician | 


District 14 

Wade E. Black, Maintenance Technician | 
Christian A. Merz, Maintenance Technician II 
William K. Schultz, Senior Resident Engineer 
Jim D. Wynn, Engineering Technician V 


District 15 
Manley E. Conley, Engineering Aide IV 
William H. Thompson, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 16 
Karl R. Kutzer, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
Josef Schacherl, Maintenance Technician II 


District 17 
Theodore F. Davis, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
James O. Sloan, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 18 
Clarence Boren, Maintenance Technician II 
Thomas J. Cotton, Maintenance Technician II 


District 19 

Rice A. Eason, Maintenance Technician II 

Hearstel O. McKown, Maintenance Technician | 

Herman E. Owens, Maintenance Technician II 

District 21 

Roman Gomez, Maintenance Technician II 

District 22 

George B. Brooke, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


District 23 
Albert C. Cook, Maintenance Technician II 


District 24 
Harry H. Corbett, Senior Planning Engineer 
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.T. “Shorty” Smith of Waco is 

the best truck driver in the 
nation—and he has the credentials to 
prove it. 

Smith, who has been driving trucks 
for 43 years and for more than 4.2 
million miles without an accident, has 
some driving tips to pass on to Texas 
motorists. 

In addition, he has some things to 
say about Texas highways. 

President Nixon recently presented 
the 5-foot-3 driver with a large silver 
trophy for being the American Truck- 
ing Association’s 1971 Driver of the 
Year. 

Driver of the Year is an honor 
sought by professional truck drivers. 
Nominees for the award are selected 
from hundreds of thousands of pro- 
fessional drivers throughout the na- 
tion. 

The visit with President Nixon was 
the climax to an eight-day whirlwind 
tour of Washington and New York. 
The trip included breakfast with a 
Congressional committee, meeting FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover and radio 
personality Arthur Godfrey, appearing 
on radio and television shows, and 
being introduced to a nationwide 
audience on the Ed Sullivan Show. 

Smith attributes his amazing safety 
record to driving rules learned while 
steering his large rig over Texas high- 
ways and to a “sixth sense.” He says 
this sixth sense is hard to put into 
words, but claims every professional 
truck driver has it. He believes it to 
be a blending of many things, but 
chiefly the characteristics of “working 
at driving as a full-time profession,” 
learning to react to the unexpected, 
and anticipating potential driving 
hazards other drivers wouldn’t rec- 
ognize. 

“Driving is a profession with me. 
When I drive, that’s what I give my 
attention to. If I have worries. I leave 
them at home. Unfortunately, some 
folks don’t, and the results can be 
fatal.” 
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President Nixon presents the American Trucking Association’s 1971 Driver of the Year 


Award to W. T. ‘‘Shorty’’ Smith of Waco, who has driven the equivalent of 18 round trips 
to the moon without a mishap. Attending the White House ceremony were Mrs. Smith 
and Transportation Secretary John Volpe, right. 


Smith believes every professional 
truck driver “holds the public in such 
respect that he will stop at the scene 
of an accident and render aid or go 
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for help.” He offered motorists this 
advice: If there is plenty of assistance 
at the scene of an accident—move on. 

In 1963 Smith demonstrated how a 
professional truck driver copes with 
the unexpected. That was the year he 
received the coveted “Gentleman of 
the Highways” citation from Arthur 


Waco Trucker 
Nations Best | 


By Buck Scheib 
Travel and Information Division 


Godfrey for his actions at the scene of 
a head-on automobile accident near 
Goldthwaite, Texas. After stopping a 
motorist to send for help, Smith helped 
extricate the injured and made them as 
comfortable as possible until the 
ambulances arrived. 

“One of the girls was gurgling,” 
Smith was quoted by a Waco Times- 
Herald reporter, “and I held her head 
up until the ambulance arrived. Two 
women were in bad shape. Both were 


pinned in the car. The door was jam- 
med and I helped lift it to get them 
ice. 

The veteran driver then helped 
patrolmen and ambulance attendants 
in directing traffic and clearing the 
highway of wreckage. Accident inves- 
tigation reports show his _ actions 
helped prevent further traffic con- 
gestion at the scene and, possibly, 
other injuries and property damage. 

Smith described some potential 
hazards a professional truck driver 
would recognize. 

“If I see a car moving very slowly 
on an open stretch of Interstate, right 
away I wonder if the driver is drunk 
or sleepy. Even if he is only sleepy, 
I know that if I start around him too 
soon he could wake up all of a sudden, 
become startled, and run into me. 

“Or maybe a_ sign will read, 
‘Danger-Ice on Bridge.’ Many motor- 
ists will slow down for the bridge and 
then resume high speed. They don’t 
stop to think that if the bridges are 
dangerous the roads might be also.” 

The accident-free driver said many 
accidents occur because people with 
motor trouble or flat tires don’t pull 
their vehicles completely off the road. 

“Tf car trouble develops, pull off the 
road before the motor quits and the 
car stops. The same goes for flats. 
Never stop to fix a tire on or near the 
highway. Pull completely off. Also, it 
wouldn’t hurt to raise the hood to let 
others know you are broken down.” 

A few of the fundamental driving 
rules Smith follows would benefit most 
motorists. Before a trip, he studies 
the route he is going to take. This in- 
cludes the best highways, places where 
he knows he can stop for gas, and 
towns where he can stop to rest. 

“Sometimes a driver will be lost and 
get to worrying so much about where 
he is that he’ll come down the wrong 
‘side of a frontage road,” he said. 

Smith prefers to drive about 50 
miles then get out and stretch. 


“Tf you sit a long time, you become 
numb and then you don’t have the 
reflexes for quick action.” 

He describes the safety rest areas 
built and maintained by the Highway 
Department as “good for the people. 
They give drivers a chance to get out 
and walk around.” He said the rest 
areas are especially useful for break- 
ing up driving fatigue on long stretches 
of Texas highways. 

The man who has driven over four 
million miles of the state’s highways 
for almost half a century says the 
Highway Department is doing a fine 
job of improving roads “all the time.” 


WE We “Sinetaay” Sieatid 5 os 
. stands tallest among truck drivers 


Smith says the state’s highways have 
improved 100 percent from the time 
he first began driving them. He re- 
members what it was like to drive 
from Fort Worth to San Antonio 40 
years ago: 

“The roads were mostly gravel then 
—very little surface on them. They zig- 
zagged through every little town, and 
it was hard to make good time. Now, 
the roads go straight through.” 

Smith said he wished the Depart- 
ment would upgrade about 11 miles of 
SH 6 which is part of his Brownwood 
run, but quickly added, “JI know they'll 
get around to it as soon as they can.” 

The award-winning driver has been 
driving for his present employer, 
Central Freight Lines Inc. of Waco, 
for 35 years. He started his career in 
the late Twenties in Valley Mi'ls, 
driving for the Howard Butler Com- 
pany. 

Driving awards are nothing new to 
Smith. He was presented the Texas 
Safety Association Outstanding Driver 
Award 1955; Texas Motor Transpor- 
tation Association Driver of the Year 
1963; Central Freight Lines 30-year 
Safe Driving Award 1966; Texas 
Motor ‘Transportation Association 
Driver of the Year 1970; and The 
Most Representative Hobbs Knight of 
the Road Award 1963. 

Shorty Smith’s cap crown contains 
a row of safety pins, and not the kind 
used by ladies in distress, either. These 
are bejeweled keepsakes awarded by 
Central Freight Lines to recognize 
safe-driving records. His 25-year pin 
is an emerald, his 30-year pin, a 
sapphire, and his 35-year pin, earned 
in January, is even more spectacular. 
It’s a diamond pin made especially 
for him. 

“I’m the first driver to receive a 
diamond safety pin,’ he says with 
pride. 

Though short, he stands tall with 
his company—and the truck drivers of 
America. &9 
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Moany IMPORTANT highway 

projects, already stymied by 
mountains of red tape, stand a good 
chance of suffering even more crippling 
delays in the future. 

Repercussions from recent federal 
highway legislation and the 1969 Na- 
tional Environmental Act add a tre- 
mendous amount of often unnecessary 
work to all highway projects. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall recently observed, “A lengthy, 
complex project now takes about five 
years to get under construction. New 
policies will add at least a year to this 
time.” 

Reasons for many of the delays 
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RED TAPE: stickier, 


center around zealous ecologists who 
don’t always base their findings on 
accurate studies. 

Chet Huntley—former NBC news 
anchorman, current developer of a 
Montana recreation area and “a card- 
carrying conservationist’—had some 
choice words about recent volleys of 
criticism fired his way by the ecolo- 
gists. 

Similar accusations may be leveled 
against the Highway Department in the 
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Maintenance forces of Bill Yeary, maintenance construction foreman in Fort Stockton, started spring house cleaning (or clear- 


next few years. Following are excerpts 
from Huntley’s remarks on “Com- 
ment,” an NBC program. 

“The President recently sent to 
Congress a comprehensive proposal 
for the improvement and safeguarding 
of our environment. He also met with 
more than 200 officers of major in- 
dustrial firms who make up the Na- 
tional Industrial Pollution Control 
Council. 

“William B. Ruckelshaus, admini- 


ing) early this year. The first week in April crews were busy removing a frame house, above, that collapsed when it hit a 


bridge railing on US 290 near Bakersfield. It took several hours to remove the crippled dwelling. People are now familiar with 


our litter program and have responded well, said Russell Neal, District 6 maintenance engineer. ‘‘But we feel that getting rid 
of a house on a bridge is more litter than should be expected.”’ 
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redder, longer 


strator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, told the industrialists 
that his agency is going to make it as 
easy as possible for polluters to do 
right and a lot harder to do wrong. 
“So it may be said that government 
is playing its role in the environmental 
effort, assuming, of course, that Cong- 
ress will react favorably to all or most 
of the Presidential recommendations. 
We are told from Washington that the 
industrial people are also ready to play 
their part. But both government and 
industry are making it rather clear 
that they are weary of some of the 
abuse they’ve been taking from some 
of our more unrestrained and vocal 
environmentalists, and there are some. 
“Ecology has suddenly spawned a 
modest army of environmental Don 
Quixotes, substituting smokestacks for 
windmills. In a rather tedious and un- 
productive colloquy with one of these 


90-day-wonder ecologists recently, the 
young man informed me that he and 
his people are not at all interested in 
facts, figures, data, or engineering 
specifications indicating what is being 
done to control pollution. Rather, he 
said, he and his associates are guided 
by a visceral and philosophical instinct 
and that this is their preferred method 
in separating the environmental good 
guys from the environmental bad guys. 

“These are the new ecologists and 
consumerologists who are coming very 
close to advocating a kind of genocide 
against man to accommodate nature. 
Technology, they suggest or declare, 
is a demon and should be abandoned. 
Millions of acres of land should be 
sealed off and all but closed to human- 
kind. Considering the monumental 
proportions of the problem in cleaning 
up this nation and protecting it in the 
future, it is clear that we’re all going 


to depend upon an unprecedented de- 
gree of cooperation involving govern- 
ment, industry, science, consumers, 
and everybody else. Technology must 
be brought to bear upon the problem, 
for technology can clean up its own 
mess and it can tidy up after the rest 
of us. 


“Even recreation has come under 
assault by our new ecological scouts. 
As a developer of a recreation area out 
in the Rocky Mountains, I... am 
under sudden attack as an _ alleged 
spoiler and polluter. I am confident 
that with applied technology man and 
nature can live in harmony. Perhaps 
we should begin pronouncing the word 
in a new way. Give up calling it 
‘recreation.’ Call it instead, ‘re-crea- 
tion.’ 


“The ecological extremists are sug- 
gesting that man inherently and out 
of his very pores somehow poisons 
nature. They are proposing a revolu- 
tion of evolution. Darwin long ago 
discovered that adaptation is a charac- 
teristic of both man and nature.” &9 


teachers for a day 


FIVE HIGHWAY _ Department 
engineers from District 19 returned 
to high school in March, but not as 
students. 

Gordon Bennett, Murrell McGill, 
John R. Calloway, Richard Potter, 
and Bybee Weisinger became teachers- 
for-a-day at Gilmer High School. The 
five-man team took over the math, 
physics, and chemistry classes of Andy 
Young, who escorted members of the 
school’s Junior Engineering Technical 
Society to the state conference in 
Bryan. 

“We were all somewhat dubious 


about our ability to bring anything of 
interest to the students, but we were 
pleasantly surprised at the high in- 
terest and the penetrating and thought- 
ful questions they asked,” explained 
Weisinger, a senior resident engineer 
in Gilmer. 

This marked the first occasion any- 
one from the Highway Department 
had taught in the school, and Wei- 
singer says it was a profitable ex- 
perience. 

“Primarily, our aim was to get the 
students interested in engineering. We 
made no attempt to teach the regular 


subjects, but we did try to explain the 
type of work and opportunities open 
in the engineering field and to make 
them more familiar with engineering 
as a profession.” 

Members of the Highway Depart- 
ment in Gilmer who were instrumental 
in organizing the JET Club at the high 
school were recommended for the 
teacher-for-a-day role by the Texas 
Advisory Committee for the organiza- 
tion. 

Weisinger and other members of 
the team had nothing but praise for 
the students, citing their enthusiasm 
and attentiveness. 

“As for teaching, it was great for 
one day, and I hope we can go back 
next. year,” said Weisinger. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Texas Hosting WASHO 

Highway Department officials are 
busy preparing for the 50th anniver- 
sary meeting of the Western Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials to be 
held June 6-11 in San Antonio. 


The Texas Highway Department is 
hosting the meeting, which will te held 
in the San Antonio Convention Center. 
Headquarters will be in the Hilton 
Palacio del Rio Hotel on the pictur- 
esque San Antonio River and across 
the street from the convention center. 
More than 800 delegates from 14 
western states are expected for the 
conference. 


Serving on the host state committee 
are Dewitt Greer, Highway Commis- 
sion chairman; H. C. Petry Jr. and 
Garrett Morris, Commission mem- 
bers; J. C. Dingwall, state highway 


engineer; and B. L. DeBerry, assistant 
state highway engineer. 

Tom Taylor, Travel and Informa- 
tion Division director, is general chair- 
man of the convention. He is co- 
ordinating WASHO activities through 
eight committees. 

Committees and their chairmen in- 
clude: reservations and registration, 
Joe Wright, Planning Survey director; 
program, Archie Christian, Right of 
Way engineer; entertainment, Bob 
Townsley, Motor Vehicle director; 
transportation, Bob Lytton, San An- 
tonio district engineer; public informa- 
tion, Bob Warner, Travel and In- 
formation assistant director; arrange- 
ments, Hubert Henry, Automation 


engineer-director; and finance, George 
Brooks, engineer of Finance. Mrs, J. 
C. Dingwall is serving as chairwoman 
of the ladies committee. 


THES 
HIGHWAY 
EUGINER 


f 


"YEs Sim... its THE Two GENTLEMEN THAT WANTED 
TO TALK WITH YOU AROUT A JOR OvetRON, 
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New Record for Haskell Crew 

In February 1970, Ray Lusk, Has- 
kell County maintenance construction 
foreman, and his crew received special 
recognition for their unbelievable 
safety record of 25 years without a 
lost-time accident. On February 23 
of this year, they had another celebra- 
tion in Haskell. Lusk’s 16-man crew 
had chalked up another year without 
a lost-time accident. 

On hand for the special occasion 
were A. L. McKee, Abilene mainten- 
ance engineer; Lonnie Taylor, Abilene 
safety engineer; and representatives 
from surrounding maintenance sec- 
tions. Both Taylor and McKee ex- 
pressed appreciation for the crew’s 
“miraculous safety record.” 

“They have done it again,” said 
Lusk. “The boys have reached their 
26th year without a lost-time accident. 
I have one year and one month to go 
before retirement. I hope we can make 
it without an accident.” 


A Plaque for Payne 

Following the February blizzard 
that plagued the Panhandle area for 
almost a week, Highway Department 
offices and employees have received 
letters and verbal praise for their 
efforts in clearing the highways and 
rescuing stranded motorists. E. C. 
Payne, Canadian maintenance con- 
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struction foreman, is probably the only 
employee who received a plaque for 
his work. Payne, who spearheaded 
rescue operations of 11 motorists from 
Hammon, Oklahoma, recently re- 
ceived from that city a special plaque 
in appreciation for his services. Using 
bulldozers, Payne and his crew worked 
their way to the Sooners who had been 
stranded for 36 hours in the icy bliz- 
zard. 


Anyone Got a Yumbo? 

This interesting announcement was 
carried in a recent issue of Equipment 
and Procurement’s bulletin, Highway 
Buy-Way: 

If any district has a YUMBO avail- 
able for permanent transfer, please 
contact Paul D. Pullig, Shop Foreman 
IV at Brownwood. 

Yumbo? We thought it might have 
been a typo, then someone suggested 
it was a large all-day sucker. Another 
associate said it sounded like some- 
thing a Swede might say if he tried 
to pronounce jumbo. Pullig solved our 
dilemma. 

“It’s a combination back hoe—front 
end loader used for cleaning ditches 
and excavating rough terrain. Yumbo 
is its trade name.” 


Lamar Tech Honors Young 
Beaumont District Engineer Frank- 


lin C. Young has been selected as the 
first honor member of the Lamar Tech 
student chapter of Chi Epsilon, the 
civil engineering fraternity. A regis- 
tered professional engineer since 1953, 
Young has a bachelor of science de- 
gree in civil engineering from Lamar 
Tech and a bachelor of law degree 
from St. Mary’s University in San 
Antonio. He is currently serving on 
Lamar Tech’s civil engineering ad- 
visory board. 


Beautify Texas Meeting in June 

Man and his environment will be 
the lead presentation at the Beautify 
Texas Council annual meeting June 18 
at the Villa Capri Motor Hotel in 
Austin. Program speakers include Bob 
Johnson, executive director of the 
Texas Legislative Council, who will 
report on new environmental legisla- 
tion, and representatives from Atlanta, 
Graham, and Lockhart who will dis- 
cuss activities that brought them the 
1970 Governor’s Community Achieve- 
ment Awards. During the noon lunch- 
eon the six winners of the Governor’s 
Community Achievement Awards will 
be announced by Governor Preston 
Smith. 


Son of Old 64 
In the past few years Old 64 has 


become as well-known to Texas High- 


Spring beauty is more than evident in 
impressed with the colorful display at the Beaumont District headquarters. Franklin 

C. Young, district engineer, has received several letters commenting on the ground’s 
' appearance. “‘It really gives one a lift that lasts for days to see such lovely surroundings,”’ 
wrote one motorist. Elmo J. Blanchard, grounds keeper, has spruced up the building’s 
appearance with bluebonnets, Indian paintbrush, and a pyracantha that grows on the 
north end of the building. 


District 20. Motorists have been particularly 


Phillip Tiller, engineering technician V in 
the Carthage Residency, stands proudly 
with three members of his Little League 
baseball team. Tiller, who uses his spare 
summer moments to work wilh youth in 
the Carthage baseball program, was re- 
cently cited by Panola Watchman column- 
ist Ray Swindell for his work in the pro- 
gram. ‘‘In this day and time when every- 
one only does anything for money, it is a 
pleasure to know that people like Phillip 
Tiller exist,’’ wrote Swindell. The Depart- 
ment technician has served as commis- 
sioner of the baseball program and often 
fills in as manager of a team. 


ways readers as IH 35 has to the na- 
tion’s motorists. The vulnerable stretch 
of roadway has been the brunt of 
many of Kenneth  Collinsworth’s 
cartoons. Only last year one of Fezby’s 
partners was worrying about a new 
overlay lasting through a loud thunder- 
clap or jets breaking the sound barrier. 
High grass bordering the roadway has 
been praised for keeping the asphalt 
from running into the ditches. 

Texas really does have an SH 64. 
It’s in East Texas. Collinsworth assures 
us that there is no relationship between 
the two highways, but as it so happens, 
SH 64 from Loop 323 in Tyler, south- 
east of Chapel Hill, some four miles, 
has been scheduled for repairs. That 
section of Old 64 will be decked out 
with four fancy new lanes and trimmed 
with curb and gutter. 


Injured Employee Dies 

Truett Mills, injured while helping 
with Departmental rescue operations 
during the February blizzard that 
paralyzed the Panhandle, passed away 
March 24. The District 5 employee, 
Bovina assistant maintenance con- 
struction foreman, was struck by a 
motorist blinded by the swirling snow 
(See April Texas Highways, “When 
the Blizzard Blew In’). 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


@ I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to some of the employees 
of your Department for the help they 
gave me recently. 

I was going to Sulphur Springs on 
IH 30 when my car slid off the road 
and into a ditch. I was about a mile 
west of Brashear. 

My efforts to find a house from 
which I could call for help had failed, 
and as I was walking back to my car 
through the snow when three men 
from your Department stopped to 
offer their assistance. While I thawed 
out in their truck, they pulled my car 
from the ditch, and then followed me 
to Sulphur Springs. 

I would probably still be in the 
ditch if they had not helped. Their 
assistance is greatly appreciated. 

Lynda Carlin 
Sulphur Springs 


(The three men who helped the 
stranded motorist were Paul C. Wis- 
dom, Jessie L. McFarland, and Tom 
C. Skeen of the maintenance section in 
Sulphur Springs.—Ed.) 

@ I would like to thank three of 
your employees who aided me and a 
group of vocational nursing students 
about two weeks ago. We were enroute 
to Houston on a field trip to M. D. 
Anderson Hospital and had passed 
one of the Highway Department trucks 
when we had a blowout on a rear tire 
of the car. 

I slowed down and pulled the car 
off the road. As I opened the door to 
get out, the truck we had just passed 
pulled in behind us. In a matter of 
minutes your men had changed our 
tire and we were back on the road 
again. 

The courtesy shown us was some- 
thing that is lacking in a lot of our 
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world today. The fact that they were 
concerned is to be commended. 
Thanks again for a much needed 

helping hand, that we have found to 
always be present from the members 
of our Texas Highway Department. 
Service that is truly above and beyond 
the call of duty. 

Shirlene Meyer, R.N. 

Bryan 
(The three employees were Victor 
Loesch, George A. Luedke, and Edwin 
E. Slovak Sr. All are members of a 
District 12 special job crew.—Ed.) 


@ We were recently driving east on 
US 80 near Pecos when we had a flat 
tire. It wasn’t long before H. R. Mc- 
Cormick, an employee of your De- 
partment, was on the scene to help. 
This was the second time in one week 
that your Department has come to our 
assistance. 

We want to thank Mr. McCormick 
and the Highway Department for this 
service. It will long be remembered 
and passed on to friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Feeney 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
(McCormick is an engineering tech- 
nician IV in the Pecos Residency.— 
Ed.) 


@ Recently two of your employees, 
Rodney Parr and David Doming, re- 
acted to a situation that was without 
doubt responsible for saving property 
and possibly human life. 

Upon observing a traffic accident in 
which a car was turned sideways on a 
section of IH 35, they immediately set 
flares, flagged traffic, and blocked the 
wreckage with their own vehicle. They 
continued for approximately 30 min- 
utes, even though it was raining. 


In our opinion, without their quick 
and efficient action, the situation would 
have undoubtedly been much more 
serious. We would like to extend our 
thanks to these two men. 

W. J. Cooper, Chief 

Carrollton Police Department 
(Both Parr and Doming work out of 
the northside maintenance section of 
Dallas.—Ed.) 


@ This is to say thank you to the 
Texas Highway Department and espe- 
cially Anthony Barnard of District 19. 

Recently I was on my way to 
Shreveport, Louisiana by way of IH 
20 when a heater hose on my car 
busted. I pulled into a rest area and 
there I met the attendant, Anthony 
Barnard. He helped me remove the 
hose and drove me about 10 miles to 
a service station to get a new hose and 
then he helped me install it. 

His services are greatly appreci- 
ated. 

J. H. Shockey 
Fort Worth. 


@ Thank you for the Flowers of 
Texas folders you sent the Comfort 
Garden Club. 

Everyone was delighted to receive 
the brochure. These folders will cer- 
tainly do a lot to create more aware- 
ness of Texas’ wild flowers and the 
beauty which our state possesses. 

Mrs... J." @aernice 
Comfort 


(The following letter was received 
by Hubert Norrel, a maintenance con- 
struction foreman in Amarillo, after 
the late February blizzard hit the Pan- 
handle.—Ed.) 

@ Just a quick note to thank you, 
R. L. Boyett, and the Department for 
pulling me out of the snow during the 
recent blizzard in Amarillo. 

With your help I was safely taken to 
a motel and later you pulled my car 
out of the snowdrift. 

Thanks for your help. 

William H. Payne 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


Established in 1749 to Christianize Indian inhabitants along the coastal area of Texas, 
the Mission Nuestra Senora del Espiritu Santo de Zuniga, generally called Mission 
Espiritu Santo, is one of the interesting features of Goliad State Park. Lying on the 
banks of the San Antonio River, the 208-acre state park is only a short drive from the 
town of Goliad, famed Texas Revolution battle site where Colonel James Fannin and 
342 of his men were massacred after their surrender. On May 5 a Cinco de Mayo 
Celebration in Goliad honors famed Mexican General Ignacio Zaragoza who success- 
fully defended the central Mexico city of Puebla against an advancing French army on 
this date. His victory is celebrated throughout Mexico and in several Texas border cities. 


